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some that do — some that are cold and 
colorless, inhospitable, even empty-looking 
although in fact they contain very beau- 
tiful and precious things. It is not enough 
to show such things. Each room as a 
whole, the museum as a whole, must at 
least be pleasing to the sight. If it can be 
sumptuous, a veritable expression of "the 
riches of art/' so much the better. And 
why should 
not a museum 
dedicated to 
plastic art be 
used to further 
other kinds 
of aesthetic en- 
joyment which 
will be bene- 
ficial in them- 
selves and will 
attract people 
who might not 
otherwise seek 
its collections? 
What most 
surely and 
widely attracts 
our people to- 
day is music. 
Is there any 
good reason — 
that is, any 
unsurmount- 
able reason — 
why at certain 
times music 
should not be 
provided for 
them in our art 
museums as it is in our parks, but of a 
higher quality than is there appropriate? 
M. G. Van Rensselaer. 

BAS-RELIEFS FROM THE 
EGYPTIAN DELTA 




A KING WEARING THE CROWN OF LOWER EGYPT 
LIMESTONE 



which the Museum obtained by purchase 
a few years ago in Cairo. The dealer 
who sold them said they came from the 
Delta and his word is corroborated to a 
great extent by the texture of the stone 
and by the peculiar dark gray and brown 
stains on them, similar to those on so many 
pieces which have been found in the city 
ruins of Lower Egypt. If then, as is 

probable, they 
do come from 
the North, 
that is enough 
in itself to 
make them in- 
teresting, for 
the great ma- 
jority of the 
Egyptian anti- 
quities in our 
museums orig- 
inated south of 
the Delta in 
Upper Egypt; 
but in addition 
theslabs them- 
selves present 
a number of 
extremely curi- 
ou s, if not 
unique, char- 
acteristics. 

In the first 
place, both 
slabs are com- 
plete in them- 
selves. They 
were not parts 
of larger lime- 
stone bas-reliefs which decorated the 
walls of a tomb or a temple, for their 
edges show that they could not have 
joined other stones. Blocks with roughly 
finished margins can often be shown 
to have been parts of door-frames of 




stone built into brick walls, but these 
E)Y rearranging the Third Egyptian Room two could not have formed parts of such 



it has proved possible to place on exhibition 
two small, sculptured slabs of limestone 1 

1 M. M. A. 1 1. 150. 30-3 1. Dimensions, 26x21.5 
X3.5 cm., and 26.5 X21.5 x6 cm. The limestone 
appears to be of the nummulitic type although 
no nummulites are visible. 



constructions, for one of them shows a 
complete border on all sides. Nor again 
can we conceive of them as having been 
made simply as objects of art, because the 
Egyptian never showed any desire to 
make what we might call easel pictures. 
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He did, however, make trial sketches 
for his larger compositions, which he 
carried to more or less complete states. 
Some of these were experiments in details 
to be used in larger compositions; others 
were schemes for the arrangement of 
familiar motives within the limits of a 
space to be decorated; still others were 
copies of existing works to be incorporated 
in a new dec- 
oration. Even 
as early as 
the Sixth Dy- 
nasty we know 
that the sculp- 
tor made use of 
such aids as 
plaster masks 
cast from the 
features of his 
subject, 1 and it 
may well be 
imagined that 
models and 
sketches were a 
large factor in 
thelongap- 
prent iceship 
which these ar- 
tists evidently 
served. In the 
Eleventh Room 
one can see the 
pen and ink 
sketches on 
stray flakes of 
white limestone 
made by artists 
of the Empire 
who worked in the royal tombs at Thebes, 
nowpractisingthedraughtingof a profile ora 
hieroglyphic sign, or again hastily sketching 
in a scheme for a wall to determine the exact 
division of a religious text into columns. A 
case in the Thirteenth Room is filled with 
those models, which every later sculptor 
kept on hand to guide his assistants through 
all the stages in carving a capital, a statue, 
or a relief, from the original squaring off 
of the surface to the final completion of 
the minutest details. Religious art in 
Egypt went through more than one phase 

1 QuibeII, Saqqara III, p. 112 and PI. LV. 




TITLES OF THE KING OF 
LIME 



of conscientious endeavor to return to 
earlier traditions and at some period 
sculptors not only squared off the decora- 
tions in the Fifth Dynasty temples at 
Abusir to make hand copies of them, but 
they even cast details here and there to 
procure more trustworthy replicas. 

There can be little doubt that the two 
slabs in the Third Room belong to one 

of these classes 
of studies, trial 
pieces, or 
copies — to say 
which would 
perhaps be to 
strain the argu- 
ment too far. 
We can only 
conclude that 
they are not of 
the Saite or 
P t o 1 e m a i c 
series of sculp- 
tor's models be- 
cause they are 
not made of the 
fine soft lime- 
stone which the 
later artisans 
invariably em- 
ployed for the 
purpose, nor are 
they finished 
on back and 
sides with the 
smooth, true 
surfaces the late 
workman so 
readily and so 
universally obtained. On the contrary, they 
are left rough hewn except on the sculp- 
tured surfaces, still plainly showing how 
they were chopped out with a metal 
adze, the badly nicked cutting edge of 
which was slightly curved. This rough 
adze dressing might indeed be taken as a 
hint of a primitive craftsmanship. The 
copper adze was invented at the end of the 
prehistoric period for wood working. I n the 
Second Dynasty, when, the first attempts 
were made at masonry, they worked with an 
adze of flint, for which they had already 
substituted one of metal in the Third 



UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT 
STONE 
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Dynasty and the latter was used on the 
Great Pyramid in the Fourth Dynasty. 1 
In later periods the chisel was commonly 
employed for the greater part of the stone 
dressing, and while the less practical chop- 
ping instrument was always retained it was 
usually only for the edges of stones. Too 
much stress should not be put on the use 
of the adze alone — occasionally stones 
were so worked at all times — but the 
circumstance is at least suggestive. 

This suggestion of an early date be- 
comes much more credible on an examina- 
tion of the reliefs themselves. One of them 
represents the head and shoulders of a 
king wearing the Crown of the North; 
the other, part of the titles of a Pharaoh. 
On this latter slab the first four hiero- 
glyphics spell the title "King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt." Below are the vul- 
ture and the serpent, attributes of the 
two protecting goddesses who watched over 
the Two Kingdoms of the South and 
North. The two animals themselves drawn 
standing on hemispherical baskets became 
word signs for another title, "Lord of the 
Diadems (of the Two Kingdoms)," and 
even though there was no room for the 
baskets at the bottom of this little tablet, 
there is every probability that its maker 
had the title in mind. Now usually each 
of these two titles preceded one of the 
divine names assumed by every king at 
his coronation, but in the dawn of Egyptian 
history they are commonly found united 
just as here, and it would seem that the 
artist was copying or planning an inscrip- 
tion with the titles juxtaposed. Kings 
of the first three dynasties almost invari- 
ably had their titles so written; in the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Dynasties such an 
arrangement was an increasing rarity, and 
later wholly exceptional. 2 

Furthermore, the signs themselves have 
a strong archaic flavor. The leaves of the 
plant sign overlap each other just as 
they do in the hieroglyphics in the late 

*See the following mentions of adzes made 
by Petrie: in the prehistoric period, Diospolis 
parva, p. 24; II Dyn., Royal Tombs, p. 13; 
III Dyn., Medum, p. 16; IV Dyn., Pyramids of 
Gizeh, p. 85. 

2 As may readily be seen in Gauthier, Livre 
des Rois I, passim. 



Third Dynasty tombs at Meidum. In the 
known monuments of the succeeding 
dynasties and later, they almost invari- 
ably spring from the center of the stem. 3 
The bee is clumsily drawn, reminding one 
of the hieroglyphics on the seals found in 
the very early royal tombs at Abydos or 
those in the tomb decorations at Meidum. 
Before the Fifth Dynasty it had been more 
accurately observed, and was almost 
always given a thin wasp-like waist be- 
tween thorax and abdomen. 4 The uraeus 
serpent has a peculiar corrugated band on 
the front of the hood, totally unlike any- 
thing in the late periods and different 
even — less graceful and studied — from the 
similar feature as drawn in the Fifth 
Dynasty reliefs at Abusir. 5 While singly 
these features might be found as excep- 
tions in any period, collectively they give 
an air to these signs which suggests a 
style not later than the Fourth Dynasty, 
or at least of a local school which pre- 
served characteristics of that period. 

Turning to the other slab, this archaic 
style, while possibly less tangible — less 
readily established by reference to other 
monuments — is none the less existent. 
The curious Red Crown of Lower Egypt 
with its stiff high back and the twisted 
wire extending forward, lacks the uraeus 
on the forehead almost universally placed 
there, at least from the Middle Kingdom 
onward. It is here shown with close, 
straight ridges from top to bottom. In 
all other cases it is invariably smooth 
except — and this is important — the one 
worn by the prehistoric King Namer, 
whose crown was of some cross-woven 
basket material. 6 The false beard is 
interesting. It is held in place by a 
real strap which passes under the crown 
and through the beard itself, the latter 
falling from the chin in stiff, regular curls 
far different from the easy, graceful curves 

3 Petrie, Medum, Pis. IX, X, XII, etc. Bor- 
chardt, Sa',hu-re* II, Pis. 19, 28, 44, 47, etc.; an 
exception is on PI. 29. 

4 Petrie, Royal Tombs II, Pis. VIII, XXII, 
XXIII; Medum, PI. XVII; Borchardt, ibid., 
Pis. 28, 29, 31, etc.; an exception is on PI. 30. 

5 Borchardt, ibid., Pis. 64, etc. 

6 Quibell, Hierakonpolis I, PI. XXIX. 
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with which the hair of Libyans, for in- 
stance, was represented in the Fifth 
Dynasty. The eye is represented with a 
long line of paint drawn backward from 
the corner in a way most unusual in the 
Old Kingdom. It is very interesting to 
discover that one of the rare cases where 
it is found is on the Third Dynasty head 
of King Khasekhem from Hierakonpolis. 1 
But it is in the cast of the countenance that 
this piece is most striking. The massive, 
thick-set features are rendered uncom- 
promisingly. The beetling brows, wide- 
open eye, heavy curved nose, thick pout- 
ing lips all have a forceful, if vulgar, ex- 
pression. Everything is in marked con- 
trast to the grace affected by Fifth Dynasty 
sculptors, who adopted a convention with 
a refined, slender face, a delicately modeled 
profile, an oblique, narrow eye, and sensi- 
tive lips. 

In fact, the cast of countenance here 
may be unhesitatingly called un-Egyptian 
so far as we know that art in its usual 
Upper Egyptian manifestations. But con- 
sidering what an accumulation of the 
points touched on above relates these two 
pieces to the period which ended with 
the Fourth Dynasty, and considering 
their origin in the Delta, there is a possible 
explanation of the foreign aspect of the 
face of the king. 

Elliott Smith, in his studies on the phy- 
sical remains of the ancient Egyptians, 
discovered that at the dawn of history the 
people of the Nile valley were of one homo- 
geneous race, but that during the first 
dynasties there entered the Delta a people 
of what has been termed "Armenoid" 
stock, who have at all times within human 
knowledge made up the great substratum 
of the people of Anatolia and Syria. They 
were built on far sturdier and more robust 

1 Quibell, ibid, PI. XXXIX. 



lines than the early dynastic Egyptians; 
they had larger, more massive, and broader 
heads and faces; their foreheads were 
flatter, wider, and more retreating above 
their salient overhanging eyebrow ridges; 
their noses were longer, more prominent, 
and less broad and flat; and finally as 
compared to the native Egyptian's slender 
pointed jaw, they had heavy, broad, square 
chins. 2 So much has been reconstructed 
by the anthropologists from the skulls. 
Here we can almost say we are face to 
face with such a man in the life, with 
every feature that characterized the 
"Armenoid" foreigner. 

The foreigners intermingled with the 
people of the Delta and the mixed stock 
that resulted became the ruling class of 
Lower Egypt just before the great pyra- 
mids of Gizeh were built. Could we 
hazard a guess, we might say that here 
we have a figure of that period, drawn in 
the Delta, where the foreign race had 
made the strongest impress on the people 
and where its features were for the time 
familiar enough in every-day intercourse. 

In style we are justified in seeing in 
these two little tablets samples of the work 
of about 2900 B. C. and they therefore 
merit an unusual attention. That they 
are actual works of the period is a point 
to be treated with more caution. It is 
always possible that they are copies made 
by some sculptor of a later date, but 
even if this be the case there are so many 
unusual and characteristically archaic 
features about them both that we must 
accept them as very faithful and conscien- 
tious replicas if they are not to be regarded 
as originals. 

H. E. W. 

2 Elliott Smith, Arch. Survey of Nubia, Bul- 
letin 6, p. 22; Report 1907-08, vol. II, pp. 27, 34; 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 108. 
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